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LOAN EXHIBITION Classical collections. Besides all these 
OF THI there are the treasures in his Library 
! PIERPONT MORGAN books, manuscripts, prints, drawings, med- 
COLLECTION als, as well as the works of art, chiefly 
Italian, which adorn its walls and cabinets. 


N Tuesday evening, February 17 
the President and the 
of the Museum will receive the 
members and their friends, in the 


Trustees 


Bishop Jade Room, from 8:30 to 11 o'clock 
on the occasion of the opening of the Loan 


Exhibition of the |. Pierpont Morgan 
Collection 
Admission will be by the entrance at 


Fifth Avenue and S2nd Street, where the 
cloak-rooms will be located. To increase 
the comfort of the visitors, and to facilitate 
progress through the 
noted that after passing through 


their galleries, it 
should be 


the Bishop Room, and the galleries devoted 


to Laces, the line will be to the right upon 

entering the first gallery containing the 

Morgan Collections, and that the descent 

to the main floor and the cloak rooms will b« 

by the staircase in the recently completed 

wing where the Morgan Collectionis shown 
IHE |. PIERPONT MORGAN 

COLLECTION 

HE exhibition which, through the 

courtesy of Mr. |]. P. Morgan 

the Metropolitan Museum now 

offers to its visitors, 1s spoken of 

the “‘ Morgan Collection It is how- 


ever only that part of his collection or 


more properly collections — which the late 


Mr. Morgan allowed to accumulate in 
Europe, and sent to this country during the 
vear before he died lo form an idea of 


the extent of his collections in their entirety 


it should be remembered that in addition 
to what is now placed on view there is in the 
Museum a vast amount of material belong- 
ing to them, distributed through its various 
departments, such for example as the large 
gallery of Chinese porcelains, the rich and 


important Hoentschel collection of med- 


i#val works of art, the Merovingian and 
Germanic antiquities, many paintings 
exhibited in our picture galleries, and 


individual objects in our Egyptian and 


4+ 


Had such an assemblage represented the 
results of several generations of a family of 


collectors it would have been a most re- 
markable achievement, but formed as it 
was by one man, and the greater part 


during a comparatively short period of his 
life, it is probably without parallel in the 
history of collecting, as there is to-day no 
collection which in range, variety, and the 
high average of quality, outranks it. Mr 
Morgan always had a passionate love for 
beautiful things, but although he began to 
acquire these in his student-days, it was not 
until the latter years of his life, when he re- 
laxed somewhat his close attention to 
business, that he gave full play to his am- 
During that time he 


will- 


bition as a collector. 
purchased with almost feverish zeal, 


ingly pursued by dealers wherever he went 


they knowing it was well worth while to 
save their best things for him, prince of 
collectors as he was in more ways than one 
In many cases, of course, he bought tn- 
dividual objects as they were offered to 


him, but it was also part of his policy to 


secure entire collections when he could, 
and when he knew them to be of recognized 
high quality, and thus he often reaped the 
benefit of a lifetime of patient and expert 
collecting in branch. A 
characterist he 
used to describe with great enjoyment, his 
story being as follows: ‘‘I heard that Mr 


So-and-so had a certain object in his collec- 


some special 


instance of his methods 


tion that | was very anxious to secure, and 
in the hope of being able to buy it, | ob- 
tained an invitation to visit the collection, 
which I had never seen. But when | saw 
what treasures the man had, | said to my- 
self ‘What is the use of bothering about 
one little piece when | might get them all: 
So I asked him at once if he would take so 
much for his entire collection. He said he 
would, and | bought it then and there.” 
Another important collection, this time 
one which he knew well, he bought as he 
was getting into his automobile to take 


the steamer for Europe. Just at that 


|. 
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moment a dealer came along and told him 
the collection was for sale. “‘Very well,” 
said Mr. Morgan, “if you are authorized 
to negotiate for it, you may buy it for me,” 
ind with that, off he went. 

[he present exhibition consists entirely 
of material which has never been seen in 
this country before, with the exception of 
the paintings, which have been shown in 
our Gallery of Special Exhibitions during 
five Gobelin tapes- 


London 


14 


the past year, and 
It comes from his 
No. 13 Prince’s Gate; his coun- 
try seat, Dover House, near Putney; the 
Victoria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington; the National Gallery, where 
the Raphael hung for a number of years; 
and Paris, where many things were stored 
from the time when he purchased them. 
\ll this part of his collections is therefore 
now brought together for the first time, 
and it is doubly to be regretted that he 
could not have lived to see them thus ex- 
hibited, for it may well be doubted whether 
even he realized what a bewildering abun- 
dance of splendid objects he had accumu- 
lated, or what a display they were capable 


tries res- 
idence, 


St 


of making. 

\ summary of the component parts of 
the exhibition was given in the Museum 
Bulletin for last June, when Mr. Morgan’s 
son, the present owner of the collection, 
announced his consent to the holding of a 


temporary exhibition of all the objects 
which had been sent over. As they are 
more fully described in the Guide to the 


Exhibition this article may be confined to a 
general account of their arrangement. 

lhe exhibition occupies the upper floor 
of what known as “Addition H,” the 
last part of the building which has been 
completed. This was turned over by the 
builders only last summer, and as it has not 
hitherto been seen by the public, a brief 
description of it may be of service. It forms 
the northeast corner of the ultimate Mu- 
seum, with a facade on Fifth Avenue, and 
a finished facade also on the north side, 
which, like the other modern parts of the 
building is of Indiana limestone. the first 
floor being lighted by large windows be- 
tween engaged columns of the Corinthian 
style, and the second floor lighted only from 


IS 
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Of 


above, with the treatment of a solid attic 
over the colonnade on the two facades 
\s will be seen from the accompanying 
plan, the structure itself is a simple rec- 
tangle, measuring about 207 feet in length 
by 145 feet in width. The interior consists 
of a large central court, 74 by 42 feet in the 
clear, two stories high, and covered by a 
roof which is constructed entirely of glass 
On each story this court is 
a corridor or gallery, 25 


and iron, 
surrounded by 
feet wide, lighted from the centre, and on 
three sides this corridor is surrounded in 
turn by a series of galleries, those on the 
two principal sides measuring 35 feet in 
width. Their length varies according to the 
needs of the collections to be installed in 
them, the walls between them being of light 
though fireproof, construction, so that they 
may be easily shifted should occasion 
arise. At the inner end, adjoining Addi- 
tion E, are a staircase and a large passenger 
elevator. 

From this description it will be seen that 
on the upper floor, to which we may now 
confine ourselves, the central space indi- 
cated on the plan as surrounded by col- 
umns is merely an open area, not floor 
space, and the columns rise from a parapet 
wall 4 feet high. When this whole wing 
is open to the public, visitors will therefore 
be able to look over into the lower court 
but until the collections which are to go 
there have been installed this is shut off 
by a temporary screen, the height of which 
is not sufficient to obstruct the light in the 
surrounding gallery. Galleries 11-18 are 
lighted entirely from the ceiling, both by 
day and night. Their walls are 21 feet 
high to the cornice, a height well suited to 
the tapestries and other large objects 
which are now displayed upon them, and 
contributing materially to the stately effect 
which they produce. Above them 
cove 5 feet high, curving toward the sky- 
light, which occupies the greater part of the 
ceiling in each room. These skylights are 
of pure white rippled glass, with a low- 
pointed glass roof above them, the electric 
light being installed just above the sky- 
lights, so that the light comes into the 
rooms at the same angle by day and 
night. The architects, McKim, Mead and 
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White, as well as the electrical engineer, 15. Latin Renaissance; paintings by Van 
Dyck and the Dutch School, boxwood and 


Mr. Charles E. Knox, are to be congratu- 
lated upon the success of their designs, for 
lighting of museum galler- 
ies could not desired than has been 
achieved in these. Not only is the light 
abundant, but it falls most becomingly on 
the various classes of material, showing 


more periect 
be 


each to excellent advantage. 

For the floors cork-tiling has been used, 
and this has been treated by a new process 
which the surface a warm, waxy 
finish, retaining all the practical advan- 
tages of the material and obviating the 
unsightliness that has proved an eyesore in 
our picture galleries, to which we hope to 
see the same process applied later. 

In the installation of the Morgan collec- 
tion an arrangement been followed 
which is based mainly upon the chronolog- 
ical sequence of the material exhibited, 
though it has not been possible to adhere 
strictly to this system in all details. The 
tapestries, for example, of which there are 
thirty-six, could not all be crowded into the 
rooms to which their periods would assign 
them, and the exhibition as a whole would 
have lost much of its effectiveness had this 
been attempted. They have therefore been 
distributed frankly for decorative effect, 
through the various rooms and corridors 
where they would show to the best advan- 
tage, and where they would best serve their 
purpose of enlivening the background, the 
various types being kept in places where 
they would harmonize with the objects 
about them. 

With the chronological 
basis, the galleries are arranged as follows: 


gives 


has 


sequence aS a 


11. Ancient art: Egyptian, Greek and 
Roman bronzes, ivories, etc., Byzantine and 
Romanesque ivories and enamels, Arabic and 
Persian glass. 

12. The Gothic Room. Mediaeval sculp- 
tures in various materials, ivories, enamels and 
reliquaries. 

13. Early Renaissance, the chief feature 
being the collection of bronzes, with Della Rob- 
bia terracottas and the triptych by Filippo Lippi. 

14. The Large Renaissance Room. In the 
centre of the main wall the Raphael, and this 
and the other walls lined with cases of Italian 
majolicas, with two reliefs, by Rossellino and 
Donatello above them On the floor, cases of 
reliquaries, crystals and Renaissance glass 
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honestone carvings, later Limoges enamels, and 
ie welry 
16. XVI-XVIII centuries; 


and silver plate, ivories, enamels, etc 


paintings, gold 

17. Called the “English” room, because the 
dominating feature is the English paintings, 
though the furniture and other objects in the 
room are French of the XVIII century, there 
being no English decorative works of this period 
in the collection. 

18. French, XVIII century, the walls hung 
with Gobelin and Beauvais tapestries, and the 
furniture and other Objects in the room being 
French of that period 

19. The “Fragonard” room. It was the 
late Mr. Morgan’s wish that the famous Fra- 
gonard panels from Grasse should be exhibited 
in the Museum in an exact reproduction of the 
room in which they were hung in Prince’s Gate, 
and thanks to the co-operation of his son this 
has been done with the actual woodwork of the 
room itself. The only change is that for the 
fireplace which stood in the house a doorway 
has been substituted, to admit of free passage- 
way through the room. 

20. French porcelains. 

1. Thecollection of watches 


we 


22. German porcelains. 
23. The collection of miniatures 


As to the decorative treatment of the 


galleries which has been adopted _ to 
serve as a setting for this great vari- 


ety of material, that will explain itself 
to those who visit the exhibition, and it is 
difficult to describe adequately to those 
who do not. Briefly it may be said that 
the walls of galleries 11-16 have been hung 
with inexpensive materials of different 
shades and textures, with a view to avoid- 
ing monotony of effect. and also to harmon- 
izing with the tones of the objects which 
predominate in each room. The two 
eighteenth-century rooms, 17 and 18, have 
been given a panelled effect, the one painted 
a soft English green and the other a French 
gray. The walls of the galleries around 
the area are finished with a rough plaster 
surface, tinted in a creamy tone, as an 
appropriate background for the tapestries 
which are displayed upon them, and a color 
which is not too sombre for the porcelains; 
and the Miniature room is covered with a 
soft, greenish gray fabric, hung in straight 
folds. 

lhe work of installation has been shared 
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by various members of our stafl The 
general plan of arrangement and the decor- 
ative scheme were decided upon by a sort 
of committee consisting of the Director 
and Messrs Valentiner, Burroughs, 
Breck and Friedley [he miniatures have 
been arranged by Mr. Burroughs, and the 
ancient bronzes by Miss Richter. But as 
the bulk of the material consists of objects 
belonging to the Decorative Arts, so the 
burden of the work has fallen upon that 
department of the Museum, and to Messrs 
Valentiner, Breck and Friedlev belongs the 





produced. 


principal credit for the result 
In conclusion it is an especial satisfaction to 
record the fact that, with the exception 
of the manufacture of the materials used 
on the walls, all the mechanical labor of 
installation has been performed by the 
Museum’s own force. 

The Museum may well be proud of having 
in its employ a force of mechanics who re- 
sponded so readily and so intelligently to 
the extraordinary call that has been made 
upon them during the months that this 
installation has been in progress. 


E.R 
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\ PROCESSION AL BANNER BY SPIN- 
ELLO ARETINO 


HE splendid banner, representing 

St. Mary Magdalenin majesty, 

which the Museum bought last 

October at the sale of the late 
Francis M. Bacon, was well known to the 
critic Cavalcaselle, but had dropped out of 
sight for many years. In the first edition, 
1864, of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s New 
History (11.17) under Spinello Aretino one 
may read 

‘‘A banner painted on both sides for the 
Brotherhood of S. Sepolcoro at Gubbio, 
now in the hands of the Marchese Ranghi- 
acsi (at Gubbio), has all the character of the 
master. and is one of the best examples in 
private hands. On one face is the Flag- 
ellation. On the other, the Magdalen, en- 
throned amidst a glory of eight playing 
angels, holds in her right hand the oint- 
ment, and in her left, the Crucifix. Four 
brothers of the Fraternity kneel in pairs 
below; the whole enclosed in painted archi- 
tecture adorned with medallions of saints.”’ 

\ footnote adds: ‘“‘Of these only ves- 
tiges remain.”’ 

Nineteen years later, 1883, the Italian edi- 
tion 11.45 3) of the New History repeats the 
notice adding merely that the figures are 
slightly under life size. Still twenty vears 
later, 1903, Langton Douglas’s new edition 

11.263) says that the banner was “‘lately”’ 
in the Ranghiacsi collection. The notice 
presumably derives from Cavalcaselle him- 
self, who died in October 1897. Sometime 
between 1883 and that date, this splendid 
piece Was sold and ev entually followed the 
drift of things to America. As to the at- 
tribution to Spinello Aretino, Mr. Beren- 
son, seeing the banner in the Museum the 
other day, immediately and independently 
confirmed Cavalcaselle’s opinion. Upon 
the joint verdict of two connoisseurs of the 
first class, we may well be content to stand. 
| think the piece sheds light upon Spinello’s 
artistic beginnings. But first one or two 
material and historical considerations. 

To Cavalcaselle’s excellent description 
already quoted, we need only add that the 
damaged architectural border with its 
medallions has been cut off and the back 


of the banner, representing the Flagella- 
tion of Christ, concealed by the new can- 
vas lining. The robe of the Magdalen is 
scarlet, her tunic rather pale green, the 
draperies of the angels alternating between 
this pale green and rose. The gold is un- 
commonly pale. The whole thing 1s 
softly radiant in color, At some remote 
time all the contours were coarsely rein- 
forced in red, in order undoubtedly, to 
make the design carry well in open air pro- 
cessions. This disfigurement is noticeable 
only on near view. The four kneeling 
brothers evidently belonged to a flagellant 
order; for their backs are left bare between 
the hood and the shirt, and they carry 
knotted scourges in their hands. The sym- 
bol of the order, the pot of precious oint- 
ment, is marked in outline on their 
shoulders. 

Concerning the Brotherhood of the Holy 
Sepulchre at Gubbio | have been unable to 
learn anything directly. It was clearly 
one of those numerous penitential orders 
of flagellants which were founded about the 
middle of the fourteenth century. One 
mav assume that their chapel contained a 
model of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
such as one can still see in the church of 
that name at Bruges or at S. Pancrazio, 
Florence. The processions in which this 
banner was carried would have been held 
in Passion week, and the height of the 
celebration would have been on Good 
Friday, when between scourging and sol- 
emn litanies these devotees lashed them- 
selves into a pious agony more tolerable to 
contemplate at our remove of time. It is 
probable that during the vear the order 
gave itself to the service of the dead, much 
as the Confraternity of the Miserecordia 
still does at Florence, and that its splendid 
banner, as was the custom, was safely kept 
in a case with doors. 

It may be asked how the Magdalen, 
traditionally the protectress of repentant 
fallen women, came to be the patron saint 
of a penitential order of the Holy Sepul- 
chre. Christian legend has always iden- 
tified the Magdalen with Mary of Bethany, 
whose oblation of the precious ointment was 
taken by Christ himself as prophetic of his 
impending death and burial. When Judas 
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Iscariot complained, Why was this oint vearsof thesixteenth. Spinello’s Magdalen 
ment not sold for three hundred pence, and within my knowledge, is the only surviving 
given to the poor Christ replied, “Let  gonfalon of Gothic type with gold back- 
her alone, against the dav of my burving ground, the sole representative to us of 
hath she kept this. For the poor always | thousands of splendid pieces. Particularly 

ve witl me ve have not al- exposed to damage through the flimsiness of 
" John xn. 7, 8 All the Gospels _ the material and to rejection through swift 
represent the Magdalen as present at the change of style, all the rest apparently 


Arimathea 
XXVi, O61 says with graphic sim- 
And there was Marv Magdalen 
t Mary sitting over 
the sepulchre.”’ But mediaeval 


tne Magd: 


yurial of Christ by 
Matthew 


plicity, 


iT seph ot 


ind the other against 
literature 
len a much more 
the preparation of 
the In pic- 


this theme for a 


prominent part in 
the body of ¢ for 
tured 


hundred 


hrist grave 
representations ol! 
this banner 


vears or more before 


was painted, she may be seen often holding 


the feet of the dead Christ while the Virgin 


Marv holds the head Among many | 
need only mention Guotto’s fresco in the 
Arena Chapel at Padua. In the famous 


devotional book ‘‘ Meditations on the Life 
after the middle of the 
thirteenth and often ascribed to 
St. the Magdalen’s minis- 
trations are described at length and most 
touchingly. We told that when the 
body lowered from the she 
begged to hold the feet at which she had 
found favor During the 
hasty preparation ol the body for the en- 
tombment, told that washed 
the legs and feet with her tears and wiped 
kissed them. It was unquestionably 
pious inventions of the unknown 
the “Meditations,” a 
book, that associated the Magdalen 
burial of Christ and made her a 
Brotherhood of the 


written 
century 
Bonaventura 


of Christ,” 


are 
was cross 
in Christ’s life. 


we are she 
ind 
such 
iuthor of widely 
rr ad 
with the 
hitting patroness for a 
Holy Sepulchre. 
Umbria is the great region 
banners. Many of an exceedingly 
kind were shown at the Umbri- 
Several of 


lor proces- 
sional 
interesting 
an Regional Exhibition of 1908. 
these Gonfaloni, which were carried proces- 
sionally by religious confraternities, especi- 
ally in plague time, are reproduced in 
Umberto Gnoli’s convenient album of the 
exhibition, “‘Arte Umbra,”’ Bergamo, 1908. 
But all other examples are of the later 
years of the fifteenth century or of the first 
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remains on 
a kind of 


have perished. This banner 
its original tough linen through 


miracle. One must imagine it still more 
splendid with its original borders, swaving 
in the bearer’s hands through the hilly 


streets of Gubbio, with maddened hooded 
flagellants staggering in noisy ecstasy before 
and behind. One must imagine it in use 
what a precious relic of the 
middle ages it is. No museum boasts any- 
thing rarer. The only early banner which 
at all compares with it in beauty is the 
St. Catherine in majesty amid the Seven 
Virtues, in the Musee Jacquemart André, 
Paris, which was signed by Pietro di Giov- 


Ambrogio of Siena, in the year 


to perceive 


anni di 
1444. 
Upon Spinello’s artistic origins | think 
this piece casts new light. The attribution 
itself may best be verified from the signed 
Madonna of 1391 in the Florence Academy, 
and from the well documented Madonna 
of about 1384 in the Fogg Museum, Cam- 
bridge. The banner is, | believe, to be set 
considerably earlier, probably in the six- 
ties, and it betrays at every point the in- 
fluence of Andrea Orcagna. If | had not 
identified it as the banner seen by Caval- 
caselle at Gubbio, | should properly have 
described it as of Orcagna’s school. The 
frank, rather pale coloring is like his, and 
quite unlike the richer schemes inherited 
by the many followers of Taddeo Gaddi 
rhe careful, logical, and rather simple ar- 
rangement of the drapery is Orcagnesque. 
[here is hardly a trace of the rolls and fly- 
ing folds which most late Gothic painters 
of Florence took from Sienese paintings and 
French miniatures. Relatively the tra- 
dition of form, as Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
justly remarked of Spinello, remains Giot- 
tesque. The fine oval of the Madonna's 
‘Reproduced and described by George La Fen- 
d B-A. Dec 
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face is distinctive,and similar tothe forms in 
Orcagna’s Descent of the Holy Ghost,in the 
Badia, and in the standing Madonna in the 
\postoli. (See Sirén’s “Giottino”’.) The 
placing of the figure on a low throne with- 
out a back, seen from a rather high po- 
sition, may be noted in almost all the pic- 
tures and sculptures ascribed to Andrea 
and to his brother Nardo. It may be seen 
in the Virgin and the Virtues in the famous 
carved tabernacle for Orsanmichele. The 
charming angel with a bagpipe in the ban- 
ner Occurs in very similar form in the taber- 
nacle, and in Andrea’s altarpiece painted 
for the Strozzi Chapel in Sta. Maria Nov- 
ella. These resemblances are so striking 
that we must assume that young Spinello 
deliberately formed his stvle through imi- 
tation of Andrea. This is compatible with 
the littke we know of Spinello’s life. He 
was born about the year 1333 and probably 
painted an altarpiece for the monks of 
Camaldoli as early as 1361. At this time 
Andrea Orcagna had finished the marble 
tabernacle (1359), and with his brother 
Nardo had just finished the Strozzi Chapel 
(1357: Vasari states that Spinello worked 
in his youth at Florence and was the pupil 
of that poor follower of Taddeo Gaddi, 
Jacopo del Casentino. Jacopo in 1349 
entered the Company of St. Luke at Flor- 
ence, and probably remained in the city 
until 1354 (Crowe and Cavalcaselle, Hut- 
ton ed. 1,418). It is at this time that 
Spinello, then in his late ’teens, is likely to 
have been Jacopo’s pupil. Since Spinello 
was not registered in the Physician’s Guild 
at Florence until 1386, it is probable that 
his early capacity in that city was merely 
that of student or minor assistant. It is 
very likely that he stayed there until the 
Orcagna tabernacle was unveiled in 1359. 
Spinello’s peculiar triumphs were won 
towards the end of his long life, at the 
Campo Santo, Pisa, and the Palazzo Pub- 
blicu, Siena. In these clear and animated 
narratives he remains true to the forms he 
had drawn from Orcagna. Very likely if 
we had all the compositions which Andrea 
painted for Sta. Maria Novella and Sta. 
Croce, we should find that Spinello was his 
debtor as well in the matter of narrative 
method. For the rest the leading is that 
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of the Lorenzetti. | cannot at all agree 
with Venturi (“Storia dell’ Arte Italiana,” 
V. 864) that Spinello as a story teller de- 
rives from Agnolo Gaddi. As I close this 
article + learn that Count Vitzthum in an 
article in “L’Arte,”” 1906, fasc. 6, has ex- 
pressed very similar views as to Spinello’s 
artistic dependence on Orcagna. It is a 
pleasure to bring collateral evidence to the 
hypothesis of this accomplished scholar. 
For that matter there has always been an 
ambiguous ground between Orcagna and 
Spinello. The three saints from the Hos- 
pital Church of Giovanni and Niccolo 
near Florence, National Gallery 581, were 
bought as Spinellos, but restored by Cav- 
alcaselle (Hutton ed. 1,581, note 2) to the 
school of Orcagna; and by Sirén in his 
“Giottino”’ to Andrea himself. Accord- 
ing to Vasari, Spinello died in his na- 
tive Arezzo at the advanced age of sev- 
entv-seven or more, being frightened to 
death by an hallucination based on his 
own design for a Lucifer. The mort- 
uary records give the date as March 
14, 1410. Vasari possibly stretched his 
townsman’s life a little. Spinello was 
the last of the great Gothic narrative 
painters who had been trained under direct 
imitators of Giotto. He had painted many 
works, but none more ingratiating than 
this banner which so fully conveys his 
early enthusiasm for the noble manner of 
the great Orcagna. 
FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


LETTERS IN’ THE 
LIBRARY 


AUTOGRAPH 


MONG the autograph letters of 

American and foreign artists 

recently presented to the Library 

by Mr. Samuel P. Avery, are a 
number of peculiar interest, and to some of 
these reference is here made. 

In a letter addressed to the Rev. Dr. 
William E. Channing, by Washington 
Allston, dated Cambridge Port, 27 Aug. 
1838-40 (7), Allston refers to a portrait of 
Mr. Phillips which he was requested to send 
to the residence of Dr. Channing, and gives 
two reasons why the picture was not sent: 
the first, “because there is nobody here now 


a. om ae en 20a ae 6 ——_ 
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fit to be trusted with the transportation of 
it; the second, “‘I should be sorry to do so 
send it) if the picture is to be shut up in 
your house during yourabsence, as it would, 
from being so recently painted, be injured 
if light and air be not freely admitted to 
it.’ Dr. Channing’s sister was Washing- 
ton Allston’s first wife. 

That artists of the time of Jonathan 
Trumbull were as much in need of funds 
as are many of those who are engaged in 
portrait-painting to-day, is borne out by 
Trumbull’s letter of October 18, 1817, 
addressed to B. Silliman, Esq., New Haven, 
in which he writes, “| am disappointed in 
not receiving $450 a few days ago, and 
nave now no hope of getting it until the 
beginning of the year. 

“The 1st of November is rent day. If 
therefore it should be possible to collect 
from the students the $250 due for Dr. 
Dwight’s portrait, you will oblige me ex- 
ceedingly by remitting it to me before the 
last of this month—and if the whole 
should not be collected, I will thank you to 
send me whatever may be in your hands at 
that time.” 

In contemplation of a loan to the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art by Mr. Schaus 
of the painting The Quartette by William 
l. Dannat, the latter in a letter dated 
Paris, Sept. 30, (18- ) states the conditions 
under which the picture may be exhibited. 
[his picture was presented to the Museum 
by Mrs. Dannat in 1886. 

When the Roberts Collection was about 
to be sold in 1897, Daniel Huntington 
wrote to Mr. Avery that he was “willing to 
bid up to five hundred dollars the 
Mercy’s Dream,” and added, “I should like 
that picture to go to the Museum.” This 
picture was presented to the Museum by 
Mr. Huntington in 1897. 

\ letter, dated Sept. 10, 1866, from a 
comparatively unknown painter, John B. 
Duffey, who resided at Woodbury, New 
Jersey, reveals Mr. Avery’s personal in- 
terest in the artists of his day. The letter 
begins with the acknowledgment of the 
receipt of a letter containing “‘Green- 
backs,” and goes on to state his different 
pursuits and why he has taken up painting 
further adds that he 


for 


as a profession; he 
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does best in little pre-Raphaelite sketches, 
such as those sent to Mr. Avery. This is 
quite a lengthy letter, and the writer ex- 
plains the reason in this sentence, “‘ Your 
questions concerning myself are my best 
excuse for thus occupying your time and 
patience.” 

A four-page letter signed George H. 
Boughton, dated Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
Sept. 10, 1876, is also filled with matters 
chiefly of a personal nature. At the head 
of the first page is an interesting pen and 
ink sketch of a porter wheeling a truck 
upon which are placed two boxes; on the 
upper one is written “S. P. Avery, Old 
Blue; with care; Don’t crush.”” On top of 
the box are several pieces of Chinese por- 
celain, and some pieces are falling from the 
box to the ground, because the truck 
has come in contact with a child who lies at 
full length in front of the wheels. Mr. 
Avery was a collector of blue and white 
Chinese porcelain, which fact explains the 
use of the words “Old Blue.” 

Worthington Whittredge on April 12, 
1871, as Mr. Avery was sailing for Europe, 
sent him a letter in rhyme, and therewith 
a pocket corkscrew as a parting gift. One 
of the five stanzas runs as follows: 

‘As Thompson says ‘you know’ 

| promised Robert Hoe 

Sometime with him to go 

And see his country place. 

He comes to-day at eight 

In livery and state 

And will not want to wait 

For me to see your face. 

| promised ‘don’t you know’ 

And therefore | must go 
With Hoe.” 

James McNeill Whistler, in an undated 
letter addressed to Edwin Abbey, com- 
mences, “It is very nice of you, my dear 
Abbey, and | thank you for your kind 


note.”” He further writes of not having 
made any definite arrangement for an 
American publisher. Reference is also 


made to his American tour, and he states 
that “it may come off.” “In any case 
we will talk it all over if you like, some day 
soon, when | hope you will come and dine 
with me and talk over many things.”’ 
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A letter by John Ruskin, worthy of 


reproduction, is dated May 27, 1876; 
My DEAR Sir: 
len stamps in enclosed envelope, 
with command of the May Fors, will 
the number by return of 
but I don’t choose 


bring you 


post. It is dear 
to give my best work after forty years’ 
thought for less. 

Ever truly yours, 


Signed) J]. RusKIN. 


lr. Dykes Esq 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, in his letter to 
W. J]. Linton, dated 16 Cheyne Walk, 27 
\ugt. 1867, writes of his willingness to lend 
Mr. Linton certain prints, “feeling sure that 
they would meet with the greatest care, 
and you would not keep them longer than 
necessary as | do not like long separation 
from my favourites.”’ He further writes, 
“| am rejoiced to hear of your success in 
America, though it is likely to take you 
again from among us here. | verily be- 
lieve America is becoming the English- 
man’s best country for quick and just 
appreciation.” 

MW. Holman Hunt’s letter to his friend 
EF. M. Ward, the artist, dated Nov. 14 
1857, is in full: 


My DEAR Warp: 

I find that I have exhausted my last 
cheque book and that | shall want to 
draw some money before my next \ isit 

between 10 and 4 to town. Per- 
haps you do not trust the post office 
with blank books— you doubtless 
however have established some safe 
mode of transmitting them — and this 
| should be glad if you would use in 
my behalf as early as convenient. 

Yours ever truly, 


(signed) W. Hotman Hunt. 


On the opposite page is a pen and ink 
sketch of himself standing in a rather de- 
jected attitude between two short col- 
umns, on one of which he rests his left arm; 
on the other is placed his upturned hat 
ready to receive what he has asked of his 
friend. Behind the sketch is written “ Hol- 
man Hunt, drawn by himself as a cari- 
cature on photography.” 
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F. Seymour Haden, the well-known 
etcher, in a letter dated 14 July, 1896, con- 
gratulates Mr. Avery on his new and well- 
deserved honors, and says that he is send 
ing two copies of his Oxford lecture (both 
French and English editions) and asks that 
Mr. Avery will, after keeping two copies 
for himself, present two to M. di Cesnola 
for the New York Museum. 


The honors mentioned in this letter 
refer to a gold medal by Anton Scharff 


that was presented to Mr. Avery on his 
75th birthday as “‘an expression of general 
appreciation of the sympathetic spirit, 
the integrity, the beneficence, and especi- 
ally the artistic influence that had char- 
acterized Mr. Avery’s relations with the 
community so long favored by his resi- 
dence.” 

On the obverse is a portrait of Mr. 
Avery, and on the reverse, a female figure, 
representing art criticism, seated in a 
library. 

The givers of the medal were seventy- 
six gentlemen, friends and neighbors of 
Mr. Avery, and many of them Trustees of 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, The 
New York Public Library, Columbia Uni- 
versity, the Grolier Club, and other insti- 
tutions, with which he was connected. 

Félix Régamey is represented by a letter 
and humorous pen sketch: 

Le 17me jour de mai, 1871. 

Cuer Mattre: 

]’y suis retourné seul aujourd’hui, 
c’est décidément merveilleux — Cha- 
exquis!!!! ci-dessous le _ plus 
exact des localités—cela_ s’appelle 
Crosby Hall dans Bishopsgate. 

(Here follows a sketch of the route 
from St. Paul’s Cathedral by way of 
Cheapside, the Bank of England, 
Royal Exchange, Office of Thibaudeau 
to Crosby Hall, with the signature of 
F. Régamey.) 

P. S. Thibaudeau supplie pour que 
nous venions le prendre 4 midi pour 
déjeuner 14 ensemble un jour prochain. 
Fr. R. 
Tuts. 


blis 


(Apprové) A. W. 


On the left of the letter is a sketch of a 
waitress tripping along, with a tray of 
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smoking hot viands. In the upper left- 
hand corner is a man in armor wearing a 
helmet adorned with a feather, very much 
like some that are worn to-day! 

Crosby Hall, referred to in this letter, was 
built in 1466, and was at one time occupied 
by Richard III of England. For a long 
time, it was used for the reception of am- 
bassadors, and was considered the finest 
house in London. After being used as a 
meeting-house, a warehouse, and a concert 
and lecture room, it was finally used as a 
restaurant and became very popular. It 
was pulled down in 1908, and re-erected in 
igio at Chelsea in the south west part of 
London, near the corner of Cheyne Walk, 
a place made famous by literary men and 
artists since the seventeenth century. 


W. C. 
COLLEGE ARI 


HE College Art Association held 

its third annual meeting at the 

University of Chicago, Dec. 29 

and 30, 1913. The meeting 
was the most successful one that the Asso- 
ciation has yet had. Some thirty mem- 
bers were in attendance, and the discus- 
sions were lively and interesting. The for- 
mal papers presented included: 


[he Practise of Sculpture among the 
Greeks, by Professor F. B. Tarbell, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago; 

Fine Arts as a Requirement for the A. B. 
Degree, by Professor A. V. Churchill, of Smith 
College; 

College Courses in Drawing and Painting, 
by Professor Arthur Pope, of Harvard Univer- 
sity; 

The Teaching of Art in the College, by 
Professor O. S. Tonks, of Vassar College 


A considerable part of two sessions was 
devoted to the discussion of a report sub- 
mitted by the Committee on College Art 
Courses, which was appointed after the 
last meeting to suggest a general plan for 
courses in art in colleges and universities. 
The Committee recommended as funda- 
mental (1) a course in drawing, including 
lectures and reading on the general prin- 
ciples of drawing and perspective; (2) a 
course in the elements of design; (3) a 
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course in the general history of art. These 
courses, it was suggested, should be re- 
quired for students who propose to elect 
work in art as a “minor;” for a “major” 
election at least three courses of a more 
advanced character were recommended. 
These recommendations met with general 
approval, and it was voted that a copy 
of the report should be sent to each mem- 
ber of the Association, with a request for 
criticisms, and that in the light of these 
criticisms a further report should be made 
at the next meeting of the Association. 

lhe Membership Committee reported 
an encouraging increase in the number of 
members. 

At the business session it was voted that 
the Association should become a Chapter 
of the American Federation of Arts. 


AMERICAN SILVER 


MONG the loans of silver made 
by American silversmiths, _re- 
cently received from Judge A. 
.. Clearwater, is a tankard by 
Paul Revere, (signed REVERE, in rect- 
angle), which, so far as size alone goes 
easily ranks as one of the most distin- 
guished among the drinking vessels of its 
day. It is eleven inches in height, measur- 
ing to the top of the unusually high dome- 
surmounting pine-apple, the emblem of 
hospitality so favored by our early crafts- 
men, and six inches in diameter. It is 
inscribed S. E. B., the initials of the name 
of its original owner, Samual E. Bradlee, 
of Dorchester, a distinguished citizen of 
Massachusetts, to whom the tankard was 
presented on his eightieth birthday, 
the grandfather of the architect of that 
name. 

Another tankard, of even greater interest 
than that made by the hero of the mid- 
night ride from Boston to Lexington, is one 
by Edward Winslow of Boston, who died 
in 1753 and to whose hand may be as- 
cribed some of the most beautiful and 
accomplished work of our eighteenth cen- 
tury silversmiths. This tankard, while 
not so tall as the one by Revere, is even 
larger at the elaborately moulded and pun- 
ched base, measuring 6} inches. The half- 
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dome lid is punched and chased with con- 
centric bands, and on the flat top is the 
mask of a lion, hammered up from the 


under side; the thumb-piece is chiseled in 


the form of an eagle with spread wings; 
and the end of the handle bears the more 
conventional head of a cherub The 


workmanship of the piece ts unlike that of 
contemporary smiths in this country, and 
while simple, is strongly characteristic of 
the designs found on other pieces by Wins- 


low, who is known to have learned his trade 


in England, and who easily takes rank 
as the most accomplished silversmith of 
his dai 
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is marked E. W. with a_ fleur-de-lvs 
in a shaped shield, and bears the 
inscription, “Unto my trustie and tried 
friend J. E. D. 1694,” though who was the 
giver, and who the receiver of this gift, 
we do not know. 

Judge Clearwater’s recently lent pieces 
include a teapot, sugar bowl, and trav, of 
graceful shapes, by Daniel Van Voorhis, a 


It 


below, 


New York silversmith who worked about 
1787; a mug by Reihard Van Dyke, an- 


other New York smith who had a shop in 
Hanover Square in and a chalice by 
John Moulinar, who was working in the 


{99, 


same citv in 1761 





TANKARD 
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NOTES 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CORPORATION 
HE forty-fourth annual meeting of 


the members of the Corporation 

of the Museum will be held at the 

Museum on Monday afternoon, 
February 16th, at half past four o’clock. 

\ report will be presented by the Trus- 


tees of the transactions during the year 
1913, and after the formal exercises, an 
opportunity will be given for a first view 


of the Loan Exhibition of the J. Pierpont 
Morgan Collection 


fHeE VERMEER PRINTS. The Vermeer 
Company, of 7o Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, has now published, after two and 
one half vears of careful experiment, four 


reproductions of paintings authorized by 
the Museum and known as the Vermeer 
Color Prints. \doration, by 
Lorenzo di Credi; Street Scene in Venice, 
by Canaletto; with a Sword, by 
Edouard Manet; A Young Woman Opening 
a Casement, by Johannes Vermeer. It is 
intended that these shall be the first of a 
number, to be published in series of four, 
each one numbered, but sold separately. 
lhese genre, portrait, religious, 
and landscape subjects representing the 
Italian, the French, and the Dutch schools 


| hese are 


Boy 


four 


of the sixteenth, the seventeenth, the 
eighteenth, and the nineteenth centuries 
indicate well the standard of selection 


which the publishers have set for them- 
selves. It is their purpose to choose for 
reproduction only those paintings which, 
while containing the elements of popular 
appeal but also conform to true classical 
tradition. 

They have selected the best process of 
reproduction yet invented for making a 
copy as accurate and literal as possible, 


have improved upon this process wherever 
they could, and have used only permanent 
inks. 

On the protecting covers of the mounts 
are printed notes which aim to convey 
briefly, without describing what the reader 
is able to see for himself, as much informa- 
tion as possible concerning picture and 
painter 


LECTURES. In the Lecture Hall of the 
Museum, immediately after the private 
view of the Special Exhibition of Chinese 
Paintings on the afternoon of January 
twenty-sixth. more than five hundred mem- 
bers and their friends listened to an illus- 
trated lecture by Dr. John C. Ferguson of 
Peking, China, on the Development of 
Chinese Painting. President Robert W. 
De Forest introduced the speaker. 

After having reminded his audience how 
difficult it for Americans the 
Chinese point of view, due in part to 
difference of national development, Dr. 
Ferguson showed that gradually there has 
grown a belief in the existence of real and 
great art in China. He explained how 
ideographs inscriptions on bronze and 
stone developed into caligraphy, itself a 
difficult art, and into painting He cited 
the characteristics of seven great periods of 
rt, placing religious pictures 
especially in the T’ang period, and land- 


IS to get 


( shinese 


scape paintings in the Sung Dynasty. 
Using for illustration lantern slides of 


paintings in the collection just viewed, he 
made clear the universality of nature in 
Chinese arts, its suggestive rather than 
illustrative or depictive purpose, and its 
poetic quality. 


Dk. WitHeLm R. VALENTINER, Curator 
of the Department of Decorative Arts, gave 
a lecture as 4.15 on Monday afternoon, 
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February second, in the Lecture Hall 
of the Museum, on The Later Years 


of Michelangelo. The speaker reviewed 
the characteristics of Michelangelo’s 
personality, his friendship with Vittoria 
Colonna, and effect on him and his 
work. By means of lantern slides illus- 
trating the late works, he pointed out how 
they show the great sculptor’s dual temper- 
ament; compared these works with earlier 


its 


ones to show change in the sculptor and his 
power of expression in plastic form; and 
explained how the Dome of St. Peter's at 
Rome is the fulfilment of whose 
promise was embodied in Michelangelo’s 


ideas 
earliest works 


On the evening of January 24th a lec- 


ture upon French Furniture of the XVII 
and XVIII Centuries was delivered by 
Prof. Charles R. Richards, Director of 


Cooper Union, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Museum. 

The lecturer first sketched the general 
character of French furniture of the six- 
teenth century as affected by the influence 
of the Italian Renaissance, and then de- 
scribed the extension of comfort in all home 
furnishings that took place in the first half 
of the seventeenth century 

After dwelling upon the establishment of 
the Manufactures Meubles 
de la Couronne commonly called the Gobe- 
lins, in the early years of the reign of 
Louis XIV, he pointed out that the great 
artistic development which followed, still 
owed its inspiration to Italy, but that it 
was the Italy of the Baroque period and 
not that of the early Renaissance that now 


R« »\ ales des 


formed the model 

Ihe qualities of the Régence period were 
touched upon, and then typical creations 
of the reign of Louis XV were illustrated 
at some length, with special reference to 
the design of the ormolu and the fineness 
of contour as represented in tables, bu- 
reaus and commodes’ The character of 
ornament and change in form which fol- 
lowed the revived classic influence in the 


latter part of the Louis XV period, was 
shown by special reference to CEben and 
Riesener, and a number of examples of the 
marquetry in 


colored woods developed 


ws 
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by these craftsmen were exhibited on the 
screen. These were followed by types of 
the pure style Louis XVI and the gradual 
modifications of this style were traced until 
it merged under the influence of Piranesi 
and Percier and Fontaine into the hardness 
and rigidity of the Empire. 


THe Martyr. By Auguste Rodin. There 
is on exhibition among this month’s acces- 
sions the latest addition to the Museum's 
collection of sculptures by Auguste Rodin. 
The new acquisition, a life size bronze 
figure entitled La Martyre, is the gift of 
Mr. Watson B. Dickerman. The piece 
is particularly interesting because, as far 
as the present writer knows, it has never 
before been published. It is, undoubtedly, 
a work done many years ago, probably in 
the nineties, but Rodin himself has not been 
able to give the actual date. 

Rarely has the sculptor been 
brutally direct in the expression of an un- 
pleasant subject. The martyred woman 
lies on her side, her left knee drawn up, her 
arms extended stiffly with clenched fists, 
her head thrown backwards and cushioned 
upon the coarse meshes of her hair. On 
neck and breast the flow of blood has thick- 
ened into ugly The ankles 
swollen as if they had long been bound with 
ropes, and the limbs are coarsened in their 
outline by the damp sand of the arena. 
Standing before this figure one experiences 
the appalling drama of violent, resistless 
death as poignantly as in the presence of 
those unknown dead whose agonized forms 
are moulded in the ashes of Pompeii. 

In spite of the horror which fills our 
minds, rather because of it, we are com- 
pelled to admire the striking success with 
which Rodin has succeeded in realizing his 
intention. His aims have never been those 
of the academic sculptor who loses the soul 
in attempting slavishly to imitate the form. 
Rodin is subjective rather than objective. 
Imitation is necessary to him only in so far 
as it is essential for the embodiment of his 
thought. We are not asked to regard The 
Martyr as an anatomical specimen. It is 
to our sympathies, to our vibrant under- 
standing that the sculptor makes his appeal. 

J. B 
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LIST OF ACCESSIONS 


CLASS 
ANTIQUITIES — CLASSICAL 
FRAMICS 
MEDALS, PLAQUES, km 
PAINTINGS 
Xt RO ( IONS 


JANUARY, 1914 


OBJEC 


*Six glass vases and a glass neck- 
lace. Roman period. at 

*T wo marble heads, eight bronzes, 
five terracottas, a red-figured 
lekythos, and six pieces of gold 
jewelry. 

tBowl, Syro-Egyptian, thirteenth 
or fourteenth century; bowl, 
Asia Minor, sixteenth century 


tBronze plaque, John Pierpont 
Morgan, by Emil Fuchs 


*Portrait of a Saint, by Ambrogio 
Lorenzetti, Italian, early four- 
teenth century : 

fPortrait of Henry George, by 
George De Forest Brush 


{Plaster cast of a portrait of Joel 
Barlow, by Jean Antoine Hou- 
don 


“Bronze statue, La Martyre, by 
Auguste Rodin 


fChasuble, Italian, eighteenth 
century. . 

{Two rugs, Spanish, fifteenth and 
early sixteenth centuries. ..... 

{Piece of Point d’Argentan lace, 
French, period of Louis XV; 
piece of point appliqué lace, 
Belgian, Empire period. ...... 


tEmbroidered band, Italian, six- 
teenth century.. 

*Seventy-six pieces of brocade, 
European, sixteenth to eigh- 
teenth century 

tFour brocades, Indian, seven- 
teenth century 

fStuart embroidered picture in 
petit point, English, second 
half of seventeenth century 

{ Piece of embroidery, English, late 
seventeenth century 

t Bedspread, American, early nine- 
teenth century 


“Not yet placed on Exhibition 


tRecent Accessions Room 


Floor 1, Room 6 
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SOU RCI 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mr. Edward D. Adams 


Purchase 


Jequest of August Lewis 


Gift of Hon. Peter T. Barlow. 


Gift of Mr. Watson B. Dicker- 
man 


Purchase 


Purchase. 


Gift of Mr. Thatcher M 
Adams 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 


Purchase 
Purchase 


Purchase 
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CLASS OBJECI 
WoOoDWORK AND FURNITURI }Doorway, English, eighteenth 
century 
Pole screen, English, eighteenth 
century 


I ripod table, Chippendale style, 
and a gate-legged table, Eng- 
lish, eighteenth century 


LIST OF LOANS 


JANUARY, 1914 


CLASS OBJECT 


ANTIQL ITIES | GYPTIAN Iwo stone vases, Predynastic; 
four alabaster vases, Old King- 
dom; diorite and gold vase, \ 
dynasty; alabaster vase, VI 

Xll dynasty; two glazed frit 
figures of hippopotami, lime- 
stone squatting figure of a boat- 
man, three toilet vases of stone 
and glazed frit, glazed frit cup, 
alabaster ushebti, wooden 
statuette and gold hawk, XII 
dynasty; basalt statuette- 
group of man and woman, and 
beryl! hawk-amulet, Middle 
Kingdom; six strings of beads 
of amethyst, carnelian and gold, 
XII-AVIII dynasty; five ala- 
baster, two glazed frit and three 
glass vases, a toilet dish and ball 
of glazed frit, three ushebtis of 
wood and stone, squatting stat- 
uette of a priest, crystal figure 
of the goddess | hueris and gold 
object in form of a flower, all 
XVIII dynasty; two limestone 
statuettes and an alabaster vase, 
XVILI-XAX dynasty; two 
vases and two bottles of glass, 
XX dynasty; two figures of 
Sekhmet, figure of a man with 
monkey, two ushebtis, head of 
a foreigner in relief, toilet dish 
in form of a swimmer, four amu- 
lets, two pectorals, all of glazed 
frit, diorite group of two usheb- 
lis, and two scarabs, Empire; 
glazed frit figure of | hueris, 
bronze statuette of Harpo- 
crates, red jasper amulet, head 
from a_ statuette, two bone 
spoons, two bone covers of 
vases, object in form of a hare 
and object in form of a fish of 
bone XX-XXVI dynasty; 
three ushebtis, head of fig- 
ure of Thueris and barrel 


Wing k. Egyptian Rooms 


tRecent Accessions Room (Floor I, Room 6). 
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Gift of Mr 


Purchase. 


Purchase 
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CLASS 
ANTIQUITIES EGYPTIAN 
Wing E. Egyptian Rooms 
Wing FE, Eighth Egyptian 
Room 
METALWORK 
} oor II Room 22 
EXTILES 


iced on 


*Not yet pl 
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shaped object, all of glazed frit, 
two amulets and two figures of 
various materials and figure of 
goddess Neith of bronze inlaid 
with gold, Late Dynastic; 
glazed frit amulet of head of Isis 
and upper part of black basalt 
head of king, Late Dynastic or 
Ptolemaic; nine amulets, three 
vases, scarab and hawk, all of 
glazed frit; two bronze stat- 
uettes, bronze box, mask of 
Osiris, inscribed tablet and 
stela of limestone, Ptolemaic 
two ladles and a vase of bronze, 
gold statuette and lapis lazuli 
amulet—Ptolemaic or Roman; 
two glass vases and two figures 
of hawks and two amulets of 
glazed frit and agate, Roman; 
pectoral of steatite with colored 
inlay and conical-shaped bronze 
object, Greco-Roman; an egg 
found in the excavation of the 
Palace of Amenhotep III, date 
uncertain 

Bronze stafuette of the Goddess 

Neith, Saite period 


lwo. silver tankard, 
creamer, sugar-bowl, and mug, 
American, late eighteenth and 


teapots, 


early nineteenth centuries 
*Piece of velvet, Turkish, seven- 
teenth (r) century 


Exhibition 


MUSEUM 


OF ARI 
SOURCI 

Lent by Mrs. J. Pierpont 
Morgan 

Lent by Mr. theodore M 
Davis 

Lent by Hon. A. T. Clear- 
water. 

Lent by Mr. William Milne 


Grinnell 





THE BULLETIN OF THI 
METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


FIFTH AVENU! AND & REF 


tary of The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


} 


March 23 — 7, 


BENEFACTORS, w t ite ordevise $50,00 
FELLOWS IN PERPETUITY 


LLOWS FOR LIFE, w ntribute 1,00 


FI 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBERS, w pay an 
ant contribut 1 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS w pay ar 


ANNUAI EMBERS, w pay an annual 


M 





PRIVILEGES \ ASS€ f members are entitled 
t e i low g pr ext 

A ticket admitting the member and his fa y, and 
his non-resident frend 1 Mondays and Fridays 

len complimentary ckets a year tor distribution, 
ea iw admits the nee, on either Mon 

ay or Frida These t must bear the signa 
ture i the member 

\ r tation t any general reception given by the 
Trustees at the Museur which all classes of mem- 
ber are if ted 

The BULLETIN a col f the Annual Report 

A set of all handbo published by the Museum for 


general distribution, upon request at the Museum 


ileges to which all classes of 








members are entitled, Sustaining i Fellowship mem- 


bers have, upon request, double the nun ber of tickets 
to the Museum Annual Members; their 


families are included n to any general 


accorded t 


nvitati 
reception, and whenever their subscriptions in the 
n nt t they shall be entitled 


aggregate amoun 
to be elected Fellows for Life, and to become mem- 


r further particulars, 


$ 1,00 


bers of the Corporation. F 


ee special lea 


flet 





ADMISSION 














Hours or Openinc.—The Museum is open daily 
from 10 A.M. to § P.M Sunday from 1 P.M. to 
6 p.m.) and on Saturday until 10 p.m 

Pay Days.—On Monday and Friday an admission 
rec t 25 cents is charged to all except mer bers and 

CHILDREN .¢ re even year t age are 

tte < I c by na t 
PRIVILEGES Nic ers are tte pay days 
ese t t the c c | et Per 
x < ber < | entar ticket are 
t ne tree a pa ay 

ic er I € i rsed by their 
Pr pa eceive e Secretary, on application, 

che ¥ ‘ X put apiece pay 

\ I che I Art er s« rece € mi- 
lar ticket I plic t the secre ry 

Copyin« Reque for permits t py and to 
I togTay l e M be a to 
the Secretary No per t ire nece tor sketch- 
nga lor the e ol < eras Pern re 
! for € ept sat iy (I A.M.-© P.M.), 
S Ay, ex For further infor- 
ma ee special leaflet 

THE COLLECTIONS OF THE MUSEUM 

The Circular of Information give Index to the 
« ec r \ l et se yt se r r- 

gz bje« It can be se 
cured e¢ ¢ 

EXPERT GUIDANCE 
Me ers sitors, and teachers desiring to see the 
< lec ns I the M € nae expert gul lance, 
ecure the ce 1 the f the staff 
de ed r $ pur e ol tion to the Secre- 
t y An appointme pretera be made. 
I service W e tree € eT to teachers 
e public sc ls of New Y ( ve as 
t pupils naer cir 8 nce ! thers a 
« rge ol twenty-five cents per person Ww be made 
vit at if ree ir one ¢ r ar ur 
THE LIBRARY 

The Library, entered from Gallery 14, First Floor, 
containing upward t 25, lumes, and 76,00 
phot hs, is open daily except Sundays, and is 
acce to the fj 

PUBLICATIONS 

The publi itor f the Museur now in print 
I ber fifty-f r These are for sale at the en- 
tr ces to the Museur t the ea I the ma 
taircase. For a t of the i their supply 


Members, see special leatle 
PHOTOGRAPHS ON SALE 
Photographic copies of all objects belonging to the 
Museum, made by the Museum photographer, are on 
sale at the Fifth Avenue entrance. Orders by ma 
bjects not 
pecretary. 
Publishing 


rent & Co., 


including application for photographs of 
addressed to the 
Photographs by Pach Bros., The Detrort 
Co., The Elson Company, and Braun, Cle 
f Paris, are also on sale. See special lea 
RESTAURANT 
A restaurant is located in the basement on the 
North side of the main build Meals are served 
a la carte from 10 A.M. to 5 p.m. and table d’hote from 


keptin stock may be 








I2 M. to 4 P.M. 








